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THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE Vocational Guidance Magazine has presented in special numbers the ae. 
tivities carried on in vocational guidance in Providence, New York City 
Minneapolis, Rochester, and Boston. There have been also two Annual (op. 
ference numbers, devoted to the proceedings of the yearly winter meetings of th, 
National Vocational Guidance Association. With this issue the Magazine returns 
to the usual form of presenting articles of outstanding value and material of , 
general nature. Thus the articles by Dr. Blanton of the University of Wisconsiy 
Dr. Yoakum of Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Dr. Mock of Chicag 
which were delivered at the Chicago Conference, will be found to have especia 
value in dealing with the mental and physical aspects of vocational guidance, th, 
problems of personnel research, and the functions of the Personnel Research 
Federation. Other Conference addresses are yet to be printed. In general it 
may be said that they have been revised especially for the Magazine. 

The Report of the Conference on Rural Educational and Vocational Guidane 
by Miss Cox of the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance presents the begin. 
ning of a very important movement in the extension of guidance, and Dr. Payne: 
account of recent legislation for vocational guidance in the State of New Yori 
should encourage every worker in the field, as indicating what other states wil 
do in due season as vocational guidance takes its place beside vocational educa 
tion as an accepted function of the public school. This issue of the Magazi 
will be found especially rich in news, also, of activities in the field and in booj 
reviews. 

Among articles appearing in the next issue of The Vocational Guidance Maga 
zine will be the following: 

“Personnel Work in the Federal Government,” by L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Personnes 
Research, U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 

“Practices and Proposals for Vocational Guidance in Public Schools,” by J. H. Bever 
idge, Superintendent of Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 

“The Need for Norms in Vocational and Educational Guidance,”’ by Dr. Herbert ! 


Toops, Ohio State University. 
The reception accorded the special “Boston Number” of The Vocation 
Guidance Magazine, our last issue, has been gratifying. Following are some { 
the things said: 
“The purpose of this letter is solely to congratulate you on the splendid appearance 
the ‘Boston Number’ of The Vocational Guidance Magazine. I can imagine nothing 1°"§§ 
valuable than to record in this manner the experiences, methods, and ideals of those wif 
are actually on the firing line.”— Dr. Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, Columbia (9)¥ 
versity. 


“T was very much pleased with the October issue of The Vocational Guidance Maga i : . 


It is indeed an admirable piece of work and the subjects in this issue, as well as previ 
issues, are very adequately presented.”— Elias G. Edris, Leesburg Commissioned Hi 
School, Leesburg, Indiana. 
“This is to thank you for sending me a copy of The Vocational Guidance Mage { 
J 


You are certainly doing a good piece of work and I congratulate you on the outcome. 7 @ 
Dean James E. Russell, Teachers College. ' 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Smitey Buianton, M.D. 
University of Wisconsin 


Address delivered at Annual Conference, 
February, 1924 


It is essential to the mental health of a 
person that he have not only adequate 
financial income but an adequate intellec- 
tual and emotional income as well. Too 
often do we find a man or woman suffering 
from a nervous breakdown and social failure 
because his or her work does not furnish 
adequate emotional outlet. Mental hygiene 
is therefore concerned with the work that 
people do. In choosing a person for a job 
emotional fitness is just as important as in- 
tellectual or physical fitness. From the 
standpoint of the psychiatrist, therefore, 
it is not adequate to pass the individual 


= through intellectual or physical tests only, 
Bor, indeed, to select the individual for the 


job at all. The job must be selected for the 
individual, and his emotional necessities 
must be the controlling factor. 

The tests for intellectual, technical, and 
physical fitness are well known to you, and 
I shall confine myself to a discussion of 

he emotional factors. 

An intensive study shows that the emo- 

ional life is complex and methods of emo- 


Btional adjustments are varied. A worker 


may find emotional satisfaction through 
ride in exact skill required to manipulate 
the physical and intellectual requirements 
bf his job — as a skillful wood joiner, cabi- 
het maker, or as an executive. On the 


|p ther hand a man may be intellectually and 
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physically fitted for a particular job and 
et be entirely unfitted for it emotionally. 
his may be illustrated by the work of a 
torps Of landscape gardeners. Some of 
lese are called tree men. Their work re- 


Muires that they climb and take chances of 
blling. Another group are called ground 
hen. Their work is the planting and care of 


brubbery and the like. These two groups 
re equal from an intellectual, physical, and 
cational standpoint; emotionally they are 
ite distinct. The tree men like to take 
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spice of danger. The ground men dislike to 
take chances; they like the less spectacular, 
more secure type of work. To interchange 
these groups would disrupt the organiza- 
tion. A parallel to this emotional dissimi- 
larity is found in all industry. 

It is sometimes claimed that there are so 
many jobs of a routine nature in modern in- 
dustry, that the best that can be done is to 
pay the worker good wages and let him find 
his emotional outlets elsewhere. But many 
a man who has such a routine job may find 
his satisfaction through his loyalty to the 
firm, through the fact that he is necessary, 
even in a humble way, to the integrity of 
the industrial machine. To be a member of 
a company which he considers the greatest 
in the world, brings to him a sense of im- 
portance that fulfills his emotional longings 
and keeps him satisfied. This question of 
morale, as you all know, has relatively little 
to do with the various branches of welfare 
work. In a firm where the morale is high 
welfare work is looked on as “one of the fine 
things the company does”’; if the morale is 
not high it is branded as “paternalism,” 
“interference,” and actually held against 
the company. Morale is a more subtle 
thing than this. It is usually waved aside 
as ‘“‘group psychology.”’ But group psy- 
chology, in the last analysis, is the psy- 
chology of the interaction of many individ- 
uals. And the attitude of one individual to 
another depends not so much on his intel- 
lectual or vocational capacity as on his emo- 
tional capacity. It depends to a great ex- 
tent on the happiness and emotional fitness 
of the higher executives for their positions, 
and on the people in direct control of the 
groups. Even then one malcontent may 
spoil the group spirit. This is a phase of in- 
dustrial adjustment which has been left too 
much to chance. If in the turning of the 
kaleidoscope the combination is satisfac- 
tory, it has been accepted with thanks; if it 
is unsatisfactory, it has been met with a 
fatalistic turn of the eyes upward. But this 
attitude in the face of modern scientific 
methods is a remnant of the industrial dark 
ages. Failure of large industries to take 
these emotional factors into consideration 
slows down the output and causes much 
needless expense through a large labor turn- 
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over. Many strikes occur not because the 
workers are dissatisfied with hours or 
wages, but because for some reason, as we 
may say, ‘their heart is not in their work,” 
and it will not ease the situation to pay the 
men higher wages on the theory that they 
may put their hearts in the movies. The 
strike is the means of a much more satis- 
factory individual emotional outlet. It 
cannot be damned; it must be utilized. 

The consideration of emotional factors in 
vocational guidance is just as necessary in 
schools and colleges as it is in industry. 
Much too often do we find men and women 
choosing professions for which they are 
emotionally unfitted. There is a special 
need for this emotional guidance in schools 
for social workers, in schools for nurses, in 
engineering schools, and in business schools. 
Indeed it is an anomaly that any school or 
college should make an intellectual and 
physical study of the students to see if they 
are fitted for the work that they are being 
prepared to do, and neglect an emotional 
study. A systematic psychiatric study of 
the failures in industry and in the schools 
and colleges would yield facts which would 
be of inestimable value in placing men in in- 
dustry and in higher education. . . . 

When we study the emotional trends of 
people we find that in a rough way they fall 
into groups. This grouping is not logical; it 
is rather descriptive; moreover the groups 
are not always clearly defined. Despite 
this, such grouping may be used as a work- 
ing basis in vocational guidance. 

The person who overcompensates: This 
person is driven by a subconscious feeling 
of inadequacy, insecurity, or inferiority, 
which leads him to undertake work for 
which he is intellectually or physically un- 
fitted. To illustrate: A timid, sensitive, 
frail boy, who was a well-trained electrician, 
applied for a job with the telephone com- 
pany asa lineman. He wanted to be a line- 
man because he felt it was the work of a 
brave, adventurous, red-blooded man, and 
he felt these qualities lacking in himself. 
He soon found he was unfitted for it and 
was given work in another department 
where he has become one of the most suc- 
cessful workers. Another man specialized 
in English literature with the object of 


teaching it. A careful study revealed that pend 
the basis of thir desire to teach English entirel: 
literature was an attempt to compensate drop it 
for a foreign accent which gave him a The : 
marked feeling of inferiority. It was a feel- individ 
ing of inadequacy in his speech that made their ca 
him want to specialize in English literature. ing of ir 
He was very much interested in science and see mer 
he finally specialized in biology and became nution 
a successful teacher in that subject. He when re 
had, however, to go back and spend two executit 
more years in college because he had first rity and 
chosen the wrong subject. It is very com- the old 1 
mon to find people with speech defects who army in 
want to become public speakers or actors as porals, 
a compensation for their speech defect. It aasieh 
occasionally occurs that this compensation were fitt 
is a wise one; one boy who stuttered quite [RP kind of h 
badly is now a successful actor. But in I put into 
most cases this desire of people with speech could ha 
defects to be actors, public speakers, or lonce ki 
singers, is an overcompensation for their finisher i 
speech disorders. Another man had a lunch was reall 
counter and although he was quite success- superviso 
ful at it and made a good living, he was not charge an 
happy; he had a feeling that this work was I} tion Ve 
demeaning to him, although he was really J bring out 
quite well fitted for it. He sold his lunch I s food. a} 
counter and came to college with the idea I} unknown 
of becoming a teacher of economics. He IB shine fort 
was not fitted for this and had to leave I ministratc 
college. capable tk 
The overcompensated individual is to be The mas 
found in every organization. Sometimes he BR yals are | 
is the aggressive, over-talkative, ‘““‘bump- Bj} mood. wh 
tious” person. Often he is a very good con- RM usual moo 
versationalist and may sometimes talk the BP may be e 
boss into believing he is efficient and so is pressed, gl 
given a position of authority which he can- Bimay alter 
-not fill. Sometimes a great deal of difficulty IR} Sometimes 
is encountered before the inefficiency of Bin a day; s 
these individuals is found out. Often the [}months. ey 
overcompensation is not so clear as in these The man: 
cases I have just mentioned. A case of this tive, excit: 
kind was that of a boy who had begun © Bijmakes 9 
study law, very largely because he wished 0 [ilspeaker or 
overcome a deep unconscious feeling of Bioften found 
social inferiority. His family were self-re I through co. 
specting, hard-working farmer people, but [ilactivity, th 


his father would often get drunk and make 
a public exhibition of himself in the nearby 
town. This deeply chagrined the boy and 
he résolved to become a great professional 
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secretarie 
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man and in this way overcome the pro- 
found feeling of social inferiority. He was 
entirely unfitted for legal work and had to 
drop it. 

The person who undercompensates: These 
individuals very often take jobs far below 
their capacities because of a conscious feel- 
ing of inferiority or timidity. Very often we 
see men who are satisfied to do some little 
routine job in a bank or corporation office, 
when really they are fitted to be successful 
executives. They have a feeling of insecu- 
rity and they hesitate to break away from 
the old routine. This was seen often in the 
army in men who remained privates, cor- 
| porals, or sergeants, when by education, 
mental capacity, and opportunity they 
were fitted to be officers. With the right 
kind of handling these men could have been 
) put into positions where their capacities 
could have been fully taken advantage of. 
I once knew of a woman who was merely a 
finisher in a dressmaking shop, when she 
was really qualified to be a designer and 
supervisor. Due to a crisis she had to take 
charge and she made good in the new posi- 
) tion. Very often a crisis is necessary to 
bring out the capacities of these people. In 
a flood, a fire, or disaster of some kind, these 
unknown, neglected individuals very often 
shine forth as efficient executives or ad- 
ministrators and prove themselves far more 
capable than they ever dreamed. 

The manic-depressive type: These individ- 
Suals are subject to excessive swings of 
» mood, which are an exaggeration of the 
usual moods that most of us have. They 
smay be excitable, elated, happy; or de- 
pressed, gloomy, and apprehensive; or they 
Hmay alternate in these two extremes. 
§ Sometimes these swings of mood may occur 
in a day; sometimes one mood persists for 
months, even years. 
| The manic type is illustrated by the talka- 
tive, excitable, voluble individual who 
makes a great success as a salesman, 
speaker, or actor. These manic ger are 


mectivity, they disturb the other workers a 
pereat deal. They usually do not do well in 
outine or as office workers, stenographers, 
secretaries. 
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The depressive type finds it difficult to suc- 
ceed in positions where it is necessary to 
make quick adjustments, especially adjust- 
ments to people, or where strangers have to 
be met constantly. Positions where they 
are likely to meet criticism depress them 
and make them very unhappy. No matter 
how well fitted intellectually and physically 
the depressive types of persons may be for 
certain positions, they should not under- 
take them if they involve continuous ad- 
justment to other people. Their depression 
is usually interpreted by the public as ‘‘a 
grouch’’; such people irritate the public and 
their failure to get along accentuates their 
depression. They usually do very poorly as 
salesmen and in such positions as ticket 
selling or library work. Curiously enough 
we often find this depressive type in just 
such positions, and in places where they 
come in contact with the public. 

Sometimes, as was said, we find an in- 
dividual who combines the manic and depres- 
sive type. I recently came across a very 
dramatic case of this type, a salesman who 
is manic most of the time and who makes a 
phenomenal success of his work, but who, 
about every two or three years, has a de- 
pression that lasts several months. He then 
neglects his work, his sales fall off, he does 
not communicate with the home office, but 
just about the time the manager decides to 
get rid of him he swings back into his manic 
condition and his sales pick up again. 

The anxiety type is also very common. 
These people worry about their work. They 
are inclined to feel badly if they cannot 
clean up their desk every night, and, of 
course, they should not have positions 
where their work is constantly “‘in the air”’ 
and where they cannot grasp the loose ends 
of their work at the end of each day’s work. 
These people often worry their superiors by 
their doubts and fears concerning their 
ability. They are often excessively orderly. 
One man of this sort used to get up at night 
and arrange his desk because he had left his 
pens with their points pointing in opposite 
directions. In passing I may say that there 
are many successful executives who are of 
this anxiety type. They have always been 
very careful, regular, and precise in their 
work, and they happen also to win a great 
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deal of success. Unfortunately they often 
expect their associates and employees to 
act in the same way that they have acted. 
For example, a millionaire recently told 
how he won his success. He gave an ex- 
ample of the extreme care he always took 
with his work. He said that once when he 
was a humble bank clerk the president 
passed by his desk and noticed he had his 
pen and pencils scattered on his pen rack; 
he was advised to place them in the regular 
way with points all in one direction. The 
millionaire said this taught him such a les- 
son that it had been of value to him in win- 
ning success. The only point the incident 
really teaches is that the president was the 
anxiety type of individual. Success was prob- 
ably due very little to excessive precision, 
but to other more fundamental qualities. 

These anxiety types have a marked feel- 
ing of insecurity which makes them con- 
stantly on the alert for failure. In certain 
positions this has value. They look forward 
into the future and provide for every con- 
tingency. They are excellent people to put 
in charge of finances; the “anxious watch 
dog of the treasury” is a familiar sight in 
business, where he scrutinizes every bill. 
They are admirably fitted for this work, but 
as salesmen, as boosters, or as advertising 
men they would be misfits. 

The paranoid person: The paranoid per- 
son is one who is always seeing slights when 
none are intended; he is suspicious; he feels 
he is not getting a square deal; he often 
loses his job because he cannot get along 
with the other workers or with his employ- 
ers; he misinterprets what people say and 
puts wrong constructions on their actions. 
Such people are the cause of a tremendous 
amount of trouble in large organizations 
beéause of this tendency to misinterpret 
actions and to misstate facts. A carpenter 
recently came through our clinic who had 
held eighteen jobs in one year. He had quit 
every job he had held because he was being 
imposed upon by the boss. Of course when 
this tendency to be suspicious, irritable, and 
to misinterpret is well marked it is easy 
enough to detect, but when it is slight it is 
not recognized as such by most people and 
the statements made by the person are 
taken at their face value. A paranoid type 
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of worker may absolutely disrupt a whole 
shop before his difficulty is detected. 

Perhaps I may have given the impression 
that these types that I have described, the 
overcompensated, the undercompensated, 
the paranoid, the anxiety, and manic-de- 
pressive types, are rigid and fixed so that 
they cannot be changed. I do not wish to 
give the impression that these types are in 
any sense social fatalities. Every one of 
these types, with perhaps the exception of 
the extreme paranoid type, are well fitted to 
some phase of our industrial and economic 
life. Many of them, of course, need to be 
given help so that they can understand 
their emotional type in order that they may 
do their best. There are many traits more 
subtle than those which I have described 
but which should certainly be considered in 
choosing a job for a man — whether the 
person is too suggestible or always takes the 
opposite side of every question that arises 
— whether he is able to continue on what 
he knows to be his best way, or does what 
the crowd does regardless of consequences. 
For example, a very hard-working and con- 
scientious girl recently got a job in an office 
where there were about fifteen other girls. 
The discipline in the office was very poor 
and in a short time this new worker, who 
was very susceptible to group suggestion, 
began to take on the same slovenly habits of 
work that the rest of the office had. An- 
other factor to be considered is this: will 
the person work for remote rewards or must 
he see some immediate return for his work? 
A very skillful technician left the practical 
field and went into a place where they were 
doing research work. He soon became very 
unhappy at this work and failed at it be- 
cause he did not see immediate, practical, 
and concrete returns from his labor. Intel- 
lectually and physically he was splendidly 
fitted for the job. Emotionally he was et- 
tirely unfitted for it. 

But studies of the emotional life of in- 
dividuals should not be reserved for thos 
who are “queer” or who fail. The need of 
this personality study is one that neither 
age, sex, nor social status changes. None of 
us functions at his highest level; few of us 
even approximate it. Often some smal 
remediable emotional defect distorts the 
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whole social perspective in the way that a 
mild astigmatism distorts the physical per- 
spective. It is true that these personality 
studies are not so easy to do as are the or- 
dinary mental and vocational tests. They 
are more difficult and more prolonged, but 
the necessity for them is even greater. 

I will not go into the details of these 
studies, but enough of them have been 
made and the method is so worked out that 
it is entirely practical and capable of being 
used in industry and in education. The 
claim is often made that temperament and 
character may be read in certain physical 
characteristics, such as the shape and con- 
tour of the head, ears, nose, mouth, and 
the hands. There is no basis for saying that 
one can read a person’s character, except in 
a very general way, through their physical 
make-up. Bumps on the forehead, for in- 
stance, may indicate ability in mathemat- 
S ics, but they are more likely to have been 
caused by rickets in infancy. . 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the 
fact as strongly as possible that mental hy- 
giene does not deal with those, only, who 
are mentally ill, or who have failed in the 
school, in the home, and in industry. Men- 
tal hygiene does deal with these cases, but 
its larger and broader field lies in the pre- 
vention of nervous difficulties and social 
breakdowns, and in adjusting the individual 
successfully to his work. 


"NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES OF PER- 
SONNEL RESEARCH AS RECOGNIZED 
BY THE PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
FEDERATION 


C. 8. Yoakum 


rector, Bureau of Personnel Research, 
‘arnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


Address at Annual Conference, Chicago, 
February, 1924 


The first meeting leading to the establish- 
hent of the Personnel Research Federation 
was held in Washington, November 12, 
3920. The initiative came from Engineer- 
img Foundation and National Research 
ouncil. Representatives from research 

gencies, labor unions, management in in- 


dustries, and the educational system were 
present at these meetings and took active 
part in forming the Federation. 

The agenda for the first conference em- 
phasized the need for discovering those 
agencies studying problems related to per- 
sonnel, for determining whether such re- 
search agencies could be coérdinated, dupli- 
cation reduced, and neglected problems 
undertaken, and placed particular emphasis 
on the need for creating a clearing house for 
such information, for formulating a compre- 
hensive general plan, and for undertaking 
support of important studies. Mr. Angell, 
in addressing the first conference, spoke of 
the conditions necessary for the success of 
such a coérdinating agency. Among others, 
he mentioned the necessity for complete 
impartiality in all research, the importance 
of its being conducted by persons of known 
competence, and the advisability of clearly 
stating all divergent opinions in matters not 
conclusively settled by research. These 
three conditions should be emphasized in 
our discussion of any type of investigation 
relating to the placement of individuals in 
their probable life work. It is also impor- 
tant to remember them in our discussions 
of the needs and possibilities of personnel 
research. 

The object of this Federation is stated in 
its constitution, adopted at the second con- 
ference held in March, 1921. We quote it 
here in full: 


“The object of Personnel Research Fed- 
eration shall be the correlation of research 
activities pertaining to personnel in indus- 
try, commerce, education, and government, 
wherever such researches are conducted in 
the spirit and with the methods of science. 

“To this end, Personnel Research Fed- 
eration will 

“‘(a) create a clearing house for informa- 
tion pertaining to research agencies in the 
field of personnel, the scope and facilities of 
such agencies, and researches already com- 
pleted or in progress; 

““(b) study whether and to what extent 
research effort may be harmonized, dupli- 
cation minimized, neglected phases of the 
problem considered, and advanced work 
undertaken ; 
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““(c) formulate a comprehensive general 
plan through which research activities may 
be correlated and in accordance with which 
future work may develop.” 


In May, 1922, the Journal of Personnel 
Research began publication as the official 
organ of the Federation. This month — 
February, 1924, — marks the first appear- 
ance of this journal during the month of its 
date of issue. Its editors earnestly hope 
this will continue and that we may be able 
to issue the Journal regularly, and to pre- 
sent in it an increasingly high standard of 
original research in the various fields of 
personnel. 

In May, 1923, at the annual meeting of 
the Federation, the backward condition of 
personnel research was pointed out, the 
lack of authoritative and competent re- 
search workers, especially in the fields of in- 
dustrial research, was noted, and it was 
deemed advisable by the conference so to 
modify the object of the Federation that an 
additional function might be undertaken 
by it. The word “ correlation” in the pre- 
amble was changed to “furtherance,” and 
a new section, Section d, was added, which 
reads as follows: ‘“‘Undertake to aid the 
organization and the conduct of selected re- 
searches.’ Both of these changes pointed 
to the recognized fewness of personnel re- 
search projects béing undertaken. 

We still need to urge upon the members 
of this body and upon all who are interested 
in personnel relations in school, in business, 
in industry, and in society at large, that re- 
search is the fundamental requirement. As 
Professor Thorndike stated it at the con- 
ference on vocational guidance, called un- 
der the auspices of the National Research 
Council, January 26, 1923: ‘The basic 
need is information. . . . I do not believe we 
know whether people prefer to work with 
their higher abilities or with their lower 
abilities... . The matter of change in in- 
dustry is just as important as an analysis of 
industry at any one date... . I doubt 


whether we know enough to give advice. 
I do not believe we know the common man, 
the common boy, the common girl well 


enough... .” 
The nature of the articles which come to 


us as editors of the Journal emphasizes most 
definitely this present status of our knowl. 
edge concerning personnel problems. Rela. 
tively few of those that we have published 
can be said to illustrate research in its mos; 
highly developed form. Most of the con- 
clusions are tentative; practically all of the 
requirements concerning method and tech. 
nique are admittedly weak; and some of the 
articles we have published are little more 
than vague ideas which express a desire for 
knowledge and a crude envisagement of the 
nature of the problem investigated. This js 
no disparagement of contributors who have 
sent us material. It illustrates and points 
out most clearly the existing condition of 
affairs. Personnel relations need investigs- 
tors, need research workers, trained mep 
and women who are willing to search long 
and laboriously for the conditions which 
will solve this or that problem. 

We believe it is the function of the Jour. 
nal to carry forward the record of this need, 
as it has done. We believe it is also the 
function of the Journal to encourage pubil- 
cation of material, even though at times it 
barely adumbrates ideals of what such 1 
journal should be. We consider it impor- 
tant that this field should be represented by 
an authoritative publication which gives, in 
outline at least, a picture of the efforts being 
made to solve some of these important 
questions. 

It is acknowledged that we are beginning 
to suffer by comparison with publications 
received from other countries. It is with 
some degree of chagrin that we note the 
rapid progress of personnel work in several 
countries, progress which is not being dup- 
licated at present in the United States 
We feel that your attention should be d:- 
rected to this condition, and that wherever 


possible, you should feel it a duty to be per- By 
®Vinced th: 


formed, as well as a privilege, to advance 
and to maintain our standing as a nation in 
this field of research. 

We urge that you look upon the Journal. 
in part only, as a leader and a source of in- 
formation in this field. Rather should yo 
consider it as something to be developed b} 
you through the addition to its pages of av 
thoritative original articles, covering th 
fields in which you are interested. As yo 
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view the entire field of personnel relations, 
it seems to me it should be your further 
duty to call the attention of the Federation 
to gaps that exist in its efforts to be a clear- 
ing house for information regarding person- 
nel matters. 

A discussion of needs and possibilities of 
personnel research may be considered a 


| single topic. The needs are the possibilities. 
| The primary need is research guidance. 


May I call your attention to what seems 
to me to be a peculiar condition existing 


© at the present time. Perhaps you have at 
hand figures covering the number of voca- 


tional advisers in the United States to-day. 
Perhaps your organization knows the num- 
ber of different types of agencies undertak- 
ing to give vocational advice. Even though 
you had such a list yesterday, it would be 


5 incomplete this morning. It is indeed as- 
» tonishing to note the strange variety and 


rapidly increasing number of persons who 


© are paid by this or that organization to offer 
5 advice to young people. 


To be sure, previous to the present time, 
all of us who are older than somebody else 


5 sought to give advice. It seems to be one of 


those instinctive tendencies that are so nu- 
merous in human nature. But with all of 
) this proneness to give advice, society was so 
organized that we felt somewhat guilty in 
doing so, and were careful to conceal our 


§ activities. To-day we are authorized to give 


advice. Dozens of agencies whose legal 
standing, and professional standing for that 
matter, are based upon an entirely different 
charter, have in their ranks persons whose 
sole duty it is to give vocational advice, to 
give personal advice, to direct younger per- 
sons to activities and ideals they conceive 
to be best for these innocent individuals. 

I call attention to this situation not 


merely to question it, because I am con- 
®vinced that there is great need everywhere 


for properly conceived conferences and dis- 
cussions with these younger folk regarding 
their purposes and plans for the future. 
Rather I would use this condition to em- 
phasize the demand for personnel research, 
a crying need in the whole field of voca- 
tional counseling. Perhaps we appreciate 
the need for counseling more to-day than it 
was appreciated in previous generations; 


perhaps the need is greater. I doubt 
whether our information concerning the 
fundamental principles underlying the giv- 
ing of advice is any more exact or extended 
than it was in previous generations. It is 
my hope, then, to cause you to realize for a 
moment at least the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation and the need for laborious, 
time-consuming research, as over and 
against the more pleasurably tinged en- 
hancement of one’s self-regarding feelings 
as he deals out advice to persons at the rate 
of one person every thirty minutes. 

May I call your attention to another phe- 
nomenon which seems to me indicates an 
important and pressing need both for the 
Federation and for all of us as vocational 
counselors. The Bureau with which I am 
connected has devised a number of types of 
tests with which it has been experimenting 
the last six or seven years. None of these 
tests has so far been issued for purchase by 
the public. We have found it necessary, 
however, to charge a small sum to cover the 
cost of printing and some of the overhead, 
where other interested persons desire to use 
these tests. As far as possible we send out 
no copies of tests unless we are assured that 
the persons desiring them wish them as a 
part of their research work. We have never 
recommended them to be used as a matter 
of routine in any business or indust*y or 
school system except on the basis of specific 
research. Notwithstanding these strictures, 
last year we sold over a thousand dollars’ 
worth of test forms. Relatively few of the 
persons purchasing have returned us data 
which we might use in studying the value of 
these tests. This experience can be dupli- 
cated in a number of centers where experi- 
ments with tests are being carried on. It 
seems to me to represent an unfortunate 
tendency. 

We may illustrate this further. Our Bu- 
reau is continually besieged with letters 
asking for advice, but principally for proved 
methods and procedures. These letters all 
bear the mark of coming from persons 
whose sole interest lies in performing a job 
which is wholly new to them. They are 
struggling to discover, anywhere it may be 
found, something which will tell them what 
todo. Both of these phenomena indicate to 
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me the need for a central organization 
which will issue nothing but authoritative 
and impartial statements regarding the 
uses and limitations of every test form or 
personnel blank published. There seems to 
be nothing easier than to invent a new form. 
There seems to be no generally accepted 
criterion which will indicate what should go 
on such a form. A central organization 
which from time to time, at regular inter- 
vals if possible, summarizes progress on 
each type of form, and more generally on 
the problems undertaken, would seem to 
me to be an indispensable aid in guiding all 
of us through the mass of material coming 
from all quarters. 

I have mentioned the need for research 
workers; I have mentioned the need for a 
central organization and clearing house; a 
third need which offers great possibilities, I 
think, can be brought out. The Pittsburgh 
personnel agencies have emphasized in the 
last three years the relationship between 
the public schools and its industries. The 
Cincinnati vocational bureaus have, as you 
all know, attempted to study in detail large 
numbers of students going into industry, 
and as far as possible to follow up their ca- 
reers in the occupations they have selected. 
At Rochester, New York, a special effort is 
being made to build up a systematic and 
authoritative series of job analyses, which 
will be of use both to the schools giving vo- 
cational instruction and to the industries in 
the organization of their departments and 
in the placement of new workers. The Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administration at 
Washington has undertaken to examine 
critically all types of clerical tests and ex- 
aminations, and to obtain standards for 
these. 

. I might continue to list other such proj- 
ects now in progress that have attained 
some degree of advancement in furtherance 
of their aims. The first phase of the point 
I wish to bring out, however, is, I think, 
illustrated by those mentioned. We need a 
central office that carries in its archives a 
brief statement of what each major agency 
considers its principal problem and its legit- 
imate field. 

An efficiency expert in a local civil service 
organization wrote me not long ago con- 


cerning the use of tests and methods of oy. 
ganization for use by the Civil Service Com. 
mission in his state. I was able to direct 
him to the Washington bureau and to ¢q|! 
his attention to the fact that both problems 
were being attacked by that bureau. Jus, 
a few days ago, a person evidently traveling 
over the country hunting advice which 
might be handed to persons in his charge. 
dropped into my office. I was surprised to 
discover that this person had practically no 
knowledge of the literature relating to his 
problem, and that he evidently planned to 
collect his material largely by word of 
mouth from the communities he visited 
A few questions indicated that he did not 
even know which were the proper localities 
to visit to gain information on the problems 
he was interested in. 

A central agency which could furnish 
such information is highly to be desired. 4 
central agency which could call attention t 
the fact that this or that problem is already 
far advanced, so far as the adequacy of its 
set-up and the competency of its investig:- 
tors are concerned, and that it would be 
wiser by far for the new organization to un- 
dertake a related problem rather than + 
duplicate this one, would be invaluable. 

As a second phase of this third requir- 
ment of personnel research, our centri 
agency should be charged with the specifi 
duty of studying the interrelations of per- 
sonnel problems, to determine those pres: 
ing needs in personnel relations for whos 
solution no investigations are in progres 
Such a central agency ought also to formu 
late such problems and, as far as possible, t 
aid in the discovery and organization of 
new research centers. 

The Personnel Research Federation, 
its statements of its objects, is organized 
meet just such needs as I have described 
Its possibilities along these lines ca 
scarcely be envisaged. It would take mor 
ability than I have and a broader vision 
than I can muster to picture the systemat! 
and fundamental way in which information 
of the kind we need could be placed at ou 
disposal, if the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration as a central organization can 
brought to measure up to these possibil 
ties. At present its board lacks a chairmat 
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its director is ill, and its funds negligible. 
These are, however, quite secondary needs. 
I have undertaken rather to emphasize 
those needs and possibilities which look to- 
ward the future. The importance of keep- 
ing the Federation going cannot be over- 
emphasized. At present, its adherents and 
financial supporters come from every shade 
of social and industrial opinion. It is im- 
portant that an organization whose aims 
can bring within its confines so many differ- 
ent agencies should be preserved. Above 
all, these agencies should continue to re- 
main confident that whatever findings it 
presents are presented in a spirit of fairness 
to any agency and to every individual. 


THE PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Harry E. Mock, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Chicago 


Address at Annual Conference, Chicago, 
February, 1924 


The fact that you have assigned the 
above subject to a surgeon is strong evi- 
dence that you recognize the relationship 
between the field of medicine and surgery 

Band the field of education. No two profes- 
ions are more closely allied in a common 
seause. We by physical guidance and you by 
vocational guidance are striving to influence 
he economic status of man. Both profes- 
Bions have many other essential attributes 
mand activities but here we meet on a com- 


son ground and need each other. 


» In this article I intend to apply the idea 
bf physical guidance to the average worker 
pf to-day. You can make the same applica- 
Bion to every special type of vocation. Fur- 
Hher, I intend to divide workers into two 
Blasses: the average able-bodied man and 
oman, and those who have physical dis- 
bilities requiring special vocational train- 
g and selection of occupations. 
The time is past when it should be neces- 
bry to argue the need of a physical exami- 
tion before fitting an individual to a job. 
put the fact that many industries, schools, 
M. C. employment agencies, and 
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other institutions are developing careful 
vocational guidance programs without con- 
sidering the physical aspects of the individ- 
ual indicates the need of further arguments. 
Likewise the numerous laws passed within 
the last five years for the vocational re- 
habilitation of the disabled woefully neglect 
the medical or physical aspects of this 
problem. 

Physical qualifications plus mental quali- 
fications plus vocational qualifications 
equal the job. All these factors are very im- 
portant, yet for a goodly percentage of our 
population the physical factor is the most 
important to know. 

The only method of determining the 
physical aspects of a prospective worker or 
a prospective trainee for vocational educa- 
tion is by a thorough medical examination. 
The better trained the doctor and the more 
complete the examination the greater will 
your knowledge be concerning the physical 
qualification. 

Many industries, commercial houses, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and even colleges, desiring to 
inaugurate physical examinations, have 
utilized nurses or physical directors for this 
purpose. While even this is better than no 
examination yet their results could not 
equal those obtained by a thoroughly 
trained diagnostician. 

Naturally we expect our colleges and uni- 
versities to lead in all new scientific develop- 
ments. In 1914 my attention was called to 
the following events: 

A student who died of tuberculosis while 
attending a large university; his roommate 
who slept with him contracted the disease 
and died later; a cross-country runner col- 
lapsed after a run and on examination was 
found to have heart disease of such a type 
as to totally unfit him for such exercise; a 
student on the track team developed a 
strangulated hernia. These happenings 
started an investigation. I found that the 
university claimed to examine all freshmen 
and especially to examine all athletes. But 
these examinations, made by a physical 
director, consisted of taking the height and 
weight, listening through the clothing to the 
heart tones, and testing the capacity of the 
lungs by a blowing machine. 

Such methods, still in vogue in many of 
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our colleges, were absurd for detecting tu- 
berculosis, or heart disease, or any other 
physical defect which might unfit a student 
for strenuous athletics; defects which might 
even unfit him for the profession or line of 
work for which he was planning to spend 
four or six years of his life in training. 

In 1915 I made a survey of some seventy- 
six colleges and universities by asking the 
chapters of my fraternity relative to the 
type of physical examination made, if any, 
at their school. Only twelve of these had 
real medical examinations. Many had in- 
complete examinations by physical direc- 
tors. 

Iam chairman of a committee of five doc- 
tors appointed by the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil to study the problem of health in univer- 
sities and colleges. Our survey is not yet 
complete but it indicates that several of our 
larger universities have adopted real medi- 
cal examinations as well as other health 
measures. Still, well over 50 per cent of our 
colleges and universities are paying abso- 
lutely no attention to the physical qualifica- 
tions of their students, neither for the im- 
mediate student activities nor for the life 
work of these students. To me this is voca- 
tional guidance without knowledge as to the 


- fitness of the guidee. 


The medical examination of employees in 
certain industries has shown as high as 90 
per cent with physical defects, The exam- 
ination of our soldiers prior to enlistment or 
draft showed 36 per cent with physical de- 
fects. The great majority of these were fit 
for any line of work as the defects were not 
always disabling. But all had to be ex- 
amined to find the 10 or 20 per cent with 
defects which made careful selection of their 
employment obligatory if their physical 
qualifications and their conservation were 
to be considered at all. 

Several years ago I studied the results in 
ten large industries where applicants were 
examined for work by competent medical 
men. The policy of these industries was 
practically the same, namely, to place able- 
bodied applicants as usual, to place those 
with phvsical defects at selected occupa- 
tions where they could be the most efficient, 
and to reject only those applicants who had 
some physical defect which made their 


presence in the plant dangerous to them- 


selves, to their fellow employees, or to 


property. 

The total number of employees examined 
in the ten plants in one year was 118,000. 
Of these, 41,158, or 34.7 per cent, had disa- 
bilities that did not interfere with selected 
employment; 11,433, or 9.7 per cent, were 
rejected for work because of their disabilj- 
ties. Without this physical guidance, or 
medical selection, the majority of these 
men would have been placed at any avail- 
able job in these industries. Most of them 
would have quit before the year had passed 
because of sickness or because of being 
“fired for inefficiency.” ! 

In 1918 I was one of three officers serving 
as a committee of the General Staff of the 
U.S. Army, who were assigned to organize 
and administer Development Battalions 
and Limited Service. So many of our young 
men had been rejected for service that it be- 
came necessary to consider ways and means 
of freeing able-bodied fighting men from 
duty in this country and in the Zone of Sup- 
plies in France and replace them with men 
who had certain defects yet were able t 
perform these less strenuous duties. These 
were classified as limited service men. 

Over 50,000 men who were found at their 
first examinations to have physical defects 
were recalled and ordered to Camp Syra- 
cuse for classification. Over 250,000 men 
were sent to development battalions direct 
from the cantonments, were given selected 
training, and many were later assigned t 
limited service duty. At Syracuse the medi- 
cal and vocational officers worked in ad- 
joining buildings. The soldiers were ex- 
amined and were classified by the medical 
officers into: 


A Class — fit for full service. 
B Class — fit for selected service in Zone 
of Supplies in France. 
C Class — fit for selected service in this 
country. 
(1) Light duty, clerical, messenger, 
stenographic, etc. 
(2) Heavy duty (some defect prevent 
ing service Overseas). 


1 Mock’s Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chapte 
VII, for costs and profits of Medical Departments. 
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D Class — discharge — unfit for any ser- 
vice. 


With this card in their hand the men of 


the first three classes passed directly to the 
vocational officers where they were inter- 
viewed or examined as to occupational 
qualifications and assigned to duty accord- 
ingly. 

Before the Armistice was signed, 26,000 
B Class men had been sent overseas and 
75,000 C Class men had been assigned to 
duty in this country, thus freeing that num- 
ber of fighting men. The development bat- 
talions offer a most striking and picturesque 
example to illustrate the value of physical 
guidance and vocational guidance coéperat- 
ing to conserve Man power. 

During this war was born another co- 
operative movement between medical men 
and educators, namely the Physical Recon- 
struction and Vocational Training of the 
Disabled Soldiers. Before the wholesale 
discharge of the disabled soldiers from the 
army prior to the signing of the Armistice, 
this work of rehabilitation was progressing 
exceedingly well. This is not the place to 
follow the intricate paths through red-tape, 
interdepartmental jealousies, and political 
connivance which resulted in the slowing up 
of this great rehabilitation program. 

During those days of caring for the 
disabled soldiers many men continually 
pointed out that annually the casualty 
lists from the industrial army in this coun- 
try were more than three times as great as 
those in the military army during the entire 
war. Yet the government had never made 
provisions for the rehabilitation of these 
disabled civilians. Asa result of this propa- 
ganda, New Jersey in 1919 passed the first 
vocational rehabilitation act for the care 
of those disabled in industry. Since then 
thirty-five states and the Federal Govern- 
ment have enacted similar legislation. 

These laws provide that when a man over 
sixteen years of age is disabled because of 
disease, injury, or congenital defect he shall 
be vocationally rehabilitated. Rehabilita- 
tion is described as follows: ‘‘To render a 
disabled person fit for remunerative em- 
ployment.” 

In the states where this work is progress- 


ing the best either the rehabilitation com- 
missions have interpreted the law very 
broadly, based on the word “fit,” or they 
have coéperated with private agencies to 
furnish those portions of the service of re- 
habilitation which the law has neglected to 
provide. 

Rehabilitation includes five steps which 
must be closely coérdinated if the best re- 
sults are obtained: 


1. Medical examination of all applicants 
for this service to ascertain their 
physical qualifications for vocational 
training or for work, and, even more 
important, to ascertain if their disa- 
bilities can be improved so as to ren- 
der them more fit for economic useful- 
ness. 

. Adequate medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital care when necessary to physi- 
cally reconstruct in order to make 
rehabilitation possible. 

. Vocational training and guidance. 
Replacement at employment. 

. Continued medical and economic su- 
pervision to see that rehabilitation is 
completed and so remains. 


During the war I wrote the following 
“Creed of the Disabled” which became a 
slogan for many of our wounded soldiers: 


“Once more to be useful — to see pity 
in the eyes of my friends replaced by 
commendation — to work — produce 
— provide — seeking no favors and 
given none —a man among men in 
spite of this physical handicap.”’ 


To-day this same ideal must be implanted 
in the souls of the civilian disabled — its 
accomplishment must be the aim of the 
physician and the vocational educator. 

The hardest job confronting workers in 
this field is to vocationally guide the misfits. 
Physical and mental disabilities are the 
undermining causes of most misfits. 

Medical examination is the only method 
of revealing these disabilities. The surgeon 
can functionally restore many of these dis- 
abled, but to economically restore them re- 
quires vocational guidance. 


In this field we need each other. 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
RURAL EDUCATIONAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE HELD DURING 
THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION IN 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 30, 1924 


CorpELIA Cox 


Rural Counselor, Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance 


The fact that the Forum on Rural Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance, held un- 
der the direction of the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance on June 30th in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Washington, was 
attended by guests from fifteen states is in- 
dicative of the country-wide interest in the 
rural guidance problem. The conference 
was called by the Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance for the purpose of focus- 
sing this interest by discussion, and had 
special reference to the need for the begin- 
nings of such aids in rural elementary 
schools. In these schools there is the neces- 

} sity of controlling as effectively as possible 
a large and unwise exodus of young people 
from the country school to the city work- 

i shops and vocational schools, without refer- 
ence to individual suitability or to the 
amount of general or specific education 
needed to realize their best possibilities. 
An equally pressing need for guidance exists 
also among rural girls who leave school in 
an undeveloped mental state to live their 
lives in the country, and among many cap- 
able, ambitious girls who are groping with- 
out it for a broader life through education. 
All this the Alliance has felt increasingly in 
its service to Southern girls as a bridge be- 
tween them and the right educational op- 
portunity. It was for light on its own prob- 
lem, as well as in the hope of helping to 
stimulate concerted action in the matter 
over a wider area, that the conference was 
called. 

Among the leaders in rural education and 
guidance who took part in the discussion 
were Dr. Harold W. Foght, Chairman of the 
National Education Association Committee 
of 100 on Rural Teacher’s Problems; Mrs. 
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Catharine Cook, Chief of Rural Education 
in the United States Bureau of Education: 
Miss Mary Stewart, Director of the Junior 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., who in 
addition to his countless other education] 
connections is Chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Policies for the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance; and Dr. 0. 
Latham Hatcher, President of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance. Many in- 
terested and allied organizations were repre- 
sented in the meeting which took the form 
of a luncheon conference. 

Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, who presided 
over the meeting, presented Dr. Brewer's 
familiar definition of vocational guidance as 
“helping to choose, prepare for, enter and 
succeed in the right occupation,” but in- 
cluded vocational guidance in educational 
guidance which she interpreted as helping 
the child to ‘‘choose and get the right edu- 
cation.” She pointed out that practically 
none of the salient features of the guidance 
programs now being developed in the cities, 
i.e., vocational information, scholarships, 
and employment service, is available in 
rural districts although they are even more 
urgently needed in the country than in the 
city. This is obviously because of the more 
meager educational and vocational facili- 
ties in the rural districts, and of the menace 
to both the city and country in the constant 
and indiscriminate exodus of the unpre- 
pared from the country to the city. 

Miss Mary Stewart, speaking for the 
United States Employment Service, ex- 
pressed the belief that the average child is 
leaving the country school and dropping out 
of sight without any effort on the part of the 
school to establish a connection between 
school experiences and the vocational ones 
which come into their lives. She believes 
that a guidance program rightly inter 
preted is urgently needed as the link be- 
tween the two. 

The story of the country girls who are 
crowding into the cities was told by Mrs. 
Graham Powell, Vice-president of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Traveler’s Aid Society, and 
supplemented by Miss Hatcher who has 
conferred with Traveler’s Aid workers in 
various parts of the country. Both told of 
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the large numbers of girls coming to find 
work without knowledge of the city or 
training for any specific work, and of the 
struggle that lies before such girls for earn- 
ing a living wage and finding suitable living 
conditions. 

Miss Cordelia Cox, Junior Counselor of 
the Alliance, told of the need of guidance for 
children leaving the country school for 
work, vocational training, and staying at 
home, and the equally great need among 
those remaining in the country schools. 
She stated that the Alliance was planning 
an intensive study of the rural schools in the 
South for the next year to learn more, not 
only of influences surrounding country 
children who are leaving school but of the 
results of their leaving. 

Dr. Foght, speaking on the topic “‘ What 
can be done about It?” from the point of 
view of the National Education Associa- 
tion, told of the proposed establishment of 
four experimental rural schools. These 
schools are to be established in the north- 
ern, southern, northwestern, and south- 
western parts of the country, and will train 
rural teachers by practical work as well as 
by elass-room study of rural problems and 
needs. The teacher entering the rural 
school as a graduate of this experimental 
school would understand not only existing 
conditions, but the best occupational possi- 
bilities of country life, and, understanding 
these, would train boys and girls in a prac- 
tical way to get the most of pleasure and 
profit out of rural life, instead of assuming, 
as so often happens now, that opportunity 
ilies only in cities. The location of these 
schools has not yet been determined, but 
the large sum of money that has been given 
i for their establishment makes them a cer- 
tainty. 
| Mrs. Catharine Cook of the Bureau of 

Education took issue to some extent with 
Dr. Foght in pointing out that, although 
rural occupations should be presented to the 
rural child with all the enlightening aids of 
modern vocational guidance, there should 
} be no presumption that country boys and 
» cirls should stay on the farm if their special 
abilities and their strong desires lead them 
toward city occupations. The equipment 
of the rural counselor and, as far as possible, 
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of the rural teacher, should include an ade- 
quate practical knowledge of community 
occupations, agriculture and allied voca- 
tions, as well as of the city vocations and 
opportunities. 

Adventures in rural guidance were ex- 
plained by representatives of three organ- 
izations working along different lines. Miss 
Rachel Gregg, of the Virginia Council of 
Administrative Women in Education, told 
of the promotional work of the Council in 
guidance. They are working to bring the 
need and plans of a guidance program into 
the consciousness of the educational leaders 
of the state by including it in programs and 
literature being used in educational meet- 
ings in the state. Work being done by the 
Cleveland Club of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women shows 
that the business women are carrying their 
slogan, “‘35,000 business women believe no 
girl should enter business without a high 
school education,” into the little country 
schools. Miss Cornelia Adair, in reporting 
this experiment for the Cleveland Club 
which was unable to send one of its own 
members, told of the cordial reception it 
had both with the school officials and with 
the students. The Cleveland Club went 
into 18 country schools last year. They 
have been asked to continue and enlarge 
their work for the coming year. Mrs. F. C. 
Beverley, principal of Whitmell Farm Life 
School, told of both rural and city coépera- 
tion which had been given her in securing 
speakers for “Find Yourself Week”’ as ob- 
served there, and of other features of her 
guidance program. Occupations in which 
her pupils have expressed an interest are 
presented before the school by people en- 
gaged in these occupations and the speak- 
ers are entertained at the school with the 
students as hosts and hostesses. The school 
newspaper devotes considerable space to 
educational and vocational information and 
features the “ Find Yourself Week.”” Whit- 
mell alumnae very actively support the 
guidance work and provide scholarships for 
financially handicapped children. The 
neighboring Rotary and Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs in Danville also 
lend very valuable coéperation. 

In response to the question of the presid- 
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ing officer ‘‘What good came of it all at 
last? quoth Little Peterkin,’”’ Dr. Ryan 
summed up the findings of the conference 
as showing the urgent need for action, and 
emphasized the importance of continuous 
and widespread publicity concerning the 
need of rural guidance and also of the pos- 
sibilities inhering in a guidance program for 
reducing of unwise school leaving, as well as 
in meeting the problem of vocational ad- 
justment. He pointed out also that if 
teachers are to meet this situation in rural 
schools they must be given vivid facts and 
arguments to be used in the school room 
and in conferences with parents, as well as 
direction by some one trained in guidance 
technique and problems. Neither rural 
school officials and teachers, nor community 
leaders, are thinking to any appreciable ex- 
tent in terms of their pupils’ need of such 
guidance; if they are to begin this thinking, 
they should be provided with practical in- 
formation as a basis for it. Dr. Ryan also 
expressed the hope that educational guid- 
ance might be fostered by a pamphlet issued 
by the United States Government urging 
boys and girls to stay in school as a patriotic 
duty and as a good investment. 

In closing the conference Miss Hatcher 
explained that there was no thought of or- 
ganizing any special group to foster the 
rural guidance movement, but urged the 
importance of general coéperation in pro- 
moting it through the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the Committee of 
100 of the National Education Association, 
and the Bureau of Education and to experi- 
ment intensively in some rural section dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Since this conference the Alliance in co- 
operation with the University of North 
Carolina has worked out a guidance pro- 
gram of research study and experimentation 
in two typical rural counties in North Caro- 
lina, which will be developed during the 
present school year. This program may be 
described as follows: 

A coéperative experiment in rural educa- 
tional and vocational guidance will be con- 
ducted in North Carolina this year by the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
and the University of North Carolina. An 


intensive study will be made of rural schools 
in two counties to determine the needs of 
such guidance and the best way to meet 
them. The work is to be done in Orange 
and Chatham counties in North Carolina. 
The experiment will be part of a larger f 
social program which the University is de- [ 
veloping in these counties and will have the 
advantages of codperation with these other 
social forces as well as of demonstrating the } 
part a guidance program may hold in com- 
munity organization. 

That there is a high percentage of school 
leaving in the country school, much of 
which is unwise, is too generally known to 
need comment. The causes and results of | 
the leaving are less generally known. The 
Alliance believes that, before any program 
can be formulated that will meet the needs 
of the country child for vocational informa- 
tion, more must be known of the influences 
surrounding her and of the types of educa- 
tional arfd vocational information which she 
needs. Many girls are going into farm work, 
mills, and into city workshops and voca- 
tional schools without any regard for in- 
dividual aptitudes and abilities. The re- 
search work will be concerned with these 
problems and others related to them, while 
the experiment will be a corollary to this 
work and will aim to give practical adapta- 
tion of city guidance plans to rural school 
work. 

One of the purposes of the experimental 
program will be to discover the probable 
value of a guidance program in the reduc- 
tion of the unwise school “drop-outs.” 
Educational possibilities and opportunities 
within reach of the country child will be 
presented along with vocational and occu- 
pational information in several schools. 
This course will be built up and developed 
as the research project shows the needs of 
the children. 

Emphasis will be placed on personal con- 
ferences as well as on the class-room course, 
and wherever necessary and possible home 
visits will be made. Through community 
resources it is hoped that scholarships can 
be developed as well as part-time work for 
girls for whom this seems a wise financial 
solution, as a means of finishing their educa- 
tion. 
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NEW LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


ArTHUR FRANK PAYNE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Last April the New York Assembly 
passed an amendment to the Continuation 
School Law of the State that is of great 
significance to vocational guidance work- 
ers. The amendment was signed by Gov- 
ernor Smith and is as follows: 

“The board of education of each city and 
of each such school district may employ one 
or more qualified teachers for the purpose of 
issuing employment certificates, providing 
vocational guidance instruction and place- 
ment or employment service for minors in 
attendance upon part-time or continuation 
schools and such other minors under the 
age of eighteen years as are in regular at- 
tendance upon full-time instruction. Such 
vocational guidance courses and the plans 
for placement or employment service and 
the qualifications of such teachers shall be 
approved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The Commissioner of Education may 
make an apportionment of money as pro- 
vided in section six hundred and five of this 
chapter on account of the employment of 
such vocational guidance teachers on the 
same basis and in the same manner as for 
part-time or continuation school teachers.’”! 


The State of New York, under the provi- 
sions of this act, will reimburse the local 
communities to the extent of one half of the 
salaries of “‘teachers’’ of vocational guid- 
ance with a maximum quota of $1,000 on 
account of the salary of any one teacher. 
No aid will be given if such “teachers” 
spend less than one half of their entire time 
in guidance. If less than full time but more 
than half time the aid will be prorated. 

Although this legislation is an amend- 
ment to the Continuation School Law it is 
interesting to note that it provides for finan- 
cial aid on the salaries of ‘“‘teachers”’ of vo- 
cational guidance in schools other than 
continuation schools providing that they 


' Bill 397 New York Assembly, January 22, 1924, 
p. 8, limes 8-21. 
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are “‘minors under the age of eighteen” and 
“are in regular attendance upon full-time 
instruction.”’ This allows of the reimburse- 
ment of such vocational guidance “‘teach- 
ers”’ in the entire field of secondary educa- 
tion as well as in the continuation schools. 
Furthermore such teachers are engaged “‘on 
the same basis and in the same manner as 
for part-time or continuation school teach- 
ers” with the addition of certain qualifica- 
tions presented later in this article. 

The terminology of this law will at first 
probably prove puzzling to the workers in 
the field of guidance. It speaks of voca- 
tional guidance “teachers,” “‘courses,”’ and 
“‘instruction,’’ when we know guidance is an 
activity or a function that is performed and, 
except for courses in vocational informa- 
tion, guidance is not taught in the sense 
that arithmetic, history, or mechanical 
drawing is taught. In guidance we make 
diagnoses and give advice in an endeavor to 
guide the pupil along right lines. 

This difference in terminology arises from 
the fact that the New York State code in 
granting financial aid to the educational 
personnel specifies them as “teachers,” it 
also specifies “‘courses’’ and “instruction,” 
therefore this new legislation had to con- 
form to the terminology as used in the code. 


TENTATIVE QUALIFICATIONS FOR “ TEACH- 
ERS” OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The following tentative plan for the 
qualification and certification of these vo- 
cational guidance “teachers” has been 
announced: 


1. Limited vocational guidance certificate. 
A limited vocational guidance certificate is 
a license issued by the Commissioner of 
Education to teach vocational guidance in 
the public schools of the state for a period 
of three years. This certificate is not re- 
newable and is granted only on condition 
that at the expiration of the three years the 
full requirements for a permanent voca- 
tional guidance certificate will be issued. 

(The limited vocational guidance certif- 
icate is granted only to those persons who 
present evidence of fully meeting the gen- 
eral educational and occupational experi- 
ence requirements, and of having completed 
at least six credit hours of work in the spe- 


| 
| 


cial courses required for the permanent 
certificate to teach vocational guidance and 
further only upon the request of a city, vil- 
lage, or district superintendent of schools 
after the applicant has been assured of a 
position to teach.) 

2. Permanent vocational guidance certifi- 
cate. A permanent vocational guidance 
certificate is a life license issued by the 
Commissioner of Education to teach voca- 
tional guidance in the public schools of the 
state. This certificate is granted upon the 
satisfactory completion of the required 
general and special teacher training courses. 

(Upon the request of a city, village, or 
district superintendent of schools a per- 
manent vocational guidance certificate 
may be granted to any persons who have 
been assured of a position to teach and who 
present evidence of having full equivalent 
qualifications of those required for the com- 
pletion of the general and special teacher 
training courses.) 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS OF 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. Graduation from an approved four- 
year high school course and the satisfac- 
tory completion of an approved two-year 
teaching course, together with three years 
of satisfactory teaching experience or ap- 
proved occupational experience, or 

2. The possession of a permanent or 
special vocational license, or a license to 
teach some subject special in nature such as 
industrial arts, commercial, homemaking, 
etc., together with three years of satisfac- 
tory teaching experience, or 

3. Graduation from an approved four- 
year high school course and at least five 
years of satisfactory experience in employ- 
ment or placement service or educational 
work in commercial or industrial establish- 
ment, or 

4. Graduation from an approved four- 
year college course and two years of satis- 
factory practical or professional experience 
in industry, commerce, agriculture, or other 
like occupational field. 

5. In addition all candidates for the cer- 
tificate to teach vocational guidance must 
present evidence of having completed the 
following courses: 
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GENERAL CouRSES 


Credit 
Educational Psychology ........... 2" 
Principles of Teaching ............ 2 
Educational Measurements ........ 2 
School Administration ............ 2 
2 
Industrial History or History of Com- 
2 
16 
SpeciAL CoursEs 
Credit 
Hows 
Theory, Principles and Problems of 
Vocational Education ........... 2 
Vocational and Educational Guid- 
2 


‘Vocational and Educational Guid- 


ance Seminar (study of occupa- 

tions and professions) ........... 4 
Placement and Follow-up Work ... 2 
Educational and Labor Legislation . 2 
Surveys, Job Analysis, Plant Studies, 


2 
Principles and Problems of Secondary 

16 


It is interesting to compare this legisla- 
tion with that passed by Connecticut in 
1913 which is, so far as we are aware, the 
first legislation concerning vocational guid- 
ance passed by any state: 

“The Board of School Visitors, Board of 
Education, or town school committee of 
any town, city, or borough may establish 
vocational guidance as a part of the educa- 
tional system of such municipality, and 
may in its discretion employ a vocational 
counselor whose duties and compensation 
shall be prescribed by such board.” 


(General Statutes 1913, Chapter 153: 
School Laws 1922, Section 79.) 

It would be interesting to know on what 
basis and with what success these school 
boards in 1913 defined the duties of such 
vocational counselors. It would be interest- 
ing to compare them with those of the pres- 
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ent time and the duties and functions of 
these “teachers” of guidance as they de- 
velop under the New York State legislation. 
At the present time we are sadly in need of 
a “job analysis” of the duties, functions, 
and responsibilities of the vocational guid- 
ance counselor and the director of voca- 
tional guidance systems. It is only on the 
basis of such analysis that courses of study 
for the preparation of guidance workers 
should be determined and formulated. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


PRESS LETTER BY 
Hon. Joun J. TiGert 


United States Commissioner of Education 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington 


October 4, 1924. 
To THe Epirors oF ALL Papers. 
Dear Sirs: 
For the purpose of impressing upon the 


) people of the United States the importance 
» of education, and of calling their attention 
to the present condition and needs of the 
» schools, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in codperation with the American 


Legion and the National Education Asso- 


) ciation, is sponsoring the week of Novem- 


ber 17-23 as American Education Week. 
Since no agency can do more for this 

cause than the public press, I am writing to 

request that during the week you will de- 


) vote a liberal portion of your editorial space 


to the consideration of education from the 
standpoint of local, state, and national 
needs. 

There are certain phases of education 
which, it is generally agreed, require em- 


® phasis from a national standpoint. Among 
» these are respect for constituted authority, 


patriotism, better trained and better paid 
teachers, improvement of rural schools, 
more adequately equipped school buildings, 
eradication of illiteracy, and health educa- 


tion. In order to give these phases of edu- 
» cation prominence in the observance of 


American Education Week, it has been 
agreed to designate certain days in the 


week for calling particular attention to 
them. Monday, November 17, will be Con- 
stitution Day; Tuesday, November 18, 
Patriotism Day; Wednesday, November 
19, School and Teacher Day; Thursday, 
November 20, Illiteracy Day; Friday, No- 
vember 21, Physical Education Day; Satur- 
day, November 22, Community Day; 
Sunday, November 23, For God and Coun- 
try Day. 

Feeling sure of your coéperation in this 
nation-wide movement for the promotion 
of education, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jno. J. Ticert, 
Commissioner. 


THE COMING ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation meeting will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, from February 19 to February 22, 
1925. The headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Sinton. Reservations should be 
made at once. 

Thursday, February 19, will be devoted 
to the inspection of the work of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau of Cincinnati. 
It is hoped that all members will try to ar- 
rive on this first day of the convention. 

The following tentative program has 
been planned: 


Thursday, February 19, a.m., Visiting 
Local Office. 1 p.m., Luncheon: Scholar- 
ships. 2.30-4 p.m., Section Meetings: 4 
meetings, possibly 5. 8-10 p.m., General 
Session: President presiding. College, Psy- 
chological. 

Friday, February 20, 10 a.m.—12 n., Gen- 
eral Session: High and Junior High Schools, 
Occupational Research. 2.30-4 p.m., Sec- 
tion Meetings: 4 meetings, possibly 5. 
Dinner: President presiding with a Cin- 
cinnati toastmaster, Dr. Elton Mayo. 

Saturday, February 21, 10 a.m.-12 n., 
General Session: Industrial Personnel Prob- 
lems, Placement. 12.30 p.m., Luncheon and 
Business Meeting. 8-10 p.m., General Ses- 
sion. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
SECTION OF THE NATIONAL VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The group of workers interested in gath- 
ering vocational information for use in vo- 
cational guidance formed the beginning of a 
permanent organization within the Na- 
tional Association at the Annual Meeting 
held last February in Chicago. The resolu- 
tion drawn up for this purpose is as follows: 


“We, who are engaged in gathering and 
preparing occupational and industrial ma- 
terial, to be used primarily in the public 
schools, in connection with the vocational 
guidance program for juniors, desiring to 
work out a program with some continuity, 
unify the experiments going on in the vari- 
ous cities, and to draw up suggestions and 
standards, make application to the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association for 
membership as a branch functional organ- 
ization.” 


The Executive Committee selected to 
carry out the proposed purposes of the or- 
ganization is the following: 


Florence E. Clark, Chairman. In charge of 
Industrial Studies Division, Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Chicago. 

Frederick J. Allen; Editor, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mary P. Corre, in charge of Occupational 
Pamphlets, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

May Rogers Lane, Research Secretary, 
White Williams Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Emily G. Palmer, in charge Research and 
Service Center, Division of Vocational 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


The branch organization grew out of the 
need, felt by those engaged in the work, to 
exchange experiences. It aims ‘to unify the 
experiments going on in the various cities 
and to draw up suggestions and standards 
of research.” 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West 


The eleventh annual convention of this 
association will be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on February 12, 13, 14 
1925. Plans are well under way for a splen- 
did program dealing with all phases of yo- 
cational education, including industrial, 
commercial, home economics, agricultural, 
and vocational guidance. Considerable 
emphasis will be given to the discussion of 
the junior high school movement. This will 
be particularly appropriate inasmuch as 
the city of Chicago has recently adopted 
plans for establishing junior high schools 
throughout the entire system. 

The president of the association is Lewis 
Gustafson, Superintendent of the David 
Ranken Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, of 
St. Louis. Mr. W. J. Bogan, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Chicago, is chair- 
man of the program committee, and the 
various sectional committees are headed by 
prominent specialists in their line through- 
out the Middle West. The meetings of this 
association have in the past been noted for 
the stimulating nature of the programs and 
the valuable discussions which have always 
formed a prominent part of the meetings. 
Those interested in following the progress of 
vocational education cannot well afford to 
miss this meeting. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


The New England Vocational Guidance 
Association 


The New England Vocational Guidance 
Association held its Annual Summer Con- 
ference in connection with the Harvard 
Summer School on Monday, July 28. Miss 
Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance in the Boston Public Schools and Pres- 
ident of the Association, presided. The 
speakers included Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, who gave an inspiring address on 
vocational guidance; Dr. Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
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Harvard Studies in Education, 5 


The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children 
in Massachusetts 
By DR. L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Tue establishment of continuation-schools and the development of group intelligence-tests to the 
point where they can be given to relatively large numbers at one time with the assurance of reason- 
ably accurate results, have recently provided new data for a scientific investigation of school-mor- 
tality. Dr. Hopkins, using these two newer methods of approach, questions the validity of the old 
explanation of economic necessity as the main cause of children’s leaving school as soon as they are 
able to do so. His study will attract marked attention not merely because it explores a neglected 
field but because his method of using intelligence-tests is full of suggestion for investigators in other 


jects. 
educational subjec Price, $1.75 a Copy 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cannnioce, sass. 


nology, who spoke on “Intelligence and 
Personality in Vocational Success’; Pro- 
fessor Edwin A. Lee, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education and Examiner 
of Schools of the University of California, 
who spoke upon “The Professionalization 


S of the Guidance Worker”; and short ad- 


dresses by a number of other people. The 


addresses were followed by an interesting 


discussion from the floor of some of the 


| problems brought out in the program and 


arising in the field of vocational guidance. 


| The general discussion was led by Dr. John 


M. Brewer, Director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance at Harvard University. 
The addresses presented at this meeting 
will be printed later in The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

The fall meeting of the Association was 
held in the auditorium of the Boston School 
Committee rooms on Wednesday, October 


» 29. The chief feature of the program was a 


very able address upon ‘“‘The Problem 
Child” by the Reverend George P. 
O’Conor, Director of the Catholic Chari- 
table Bureau of Boston. There were ques- 
tions and discussion from the floor and the 
usual matters of business, including the 
adoption of an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the Association, whereby its fis- 


= cal year is to extend from September 1 to 


August 31. 

Af ull program of meetings for the current 
year is being arranged by the Executive 
Committee, which has regularly acted as a 


program committee of the Association. An 
especial effort is now being made to carry 
on a membership campaign. Lists of or- 
ganizations, interested people, and guid- 
ance and personnel workers in Boston and 
vicinity, have been drawn up, and the so- 
licitation for membership will be carried on 
both by correspondence and by personal in- 
terviews. The New England Association is 
the largest of the subdivisions of the Na- 
tional Association. It has reached this po- 
sition by well-organized and efficient work 
on the part of its officers, committees, and 
general membership. 


Important Action by Massachusetts 
Superintendents 


The Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation has appointed a committee on 
School and Age Requirements of which Su- 
perintendent Charles 8. Clark of Somerville 
is chairman. Investigations of the com- 
mittee will include a study of Vocational 
Guidance under a subcommittee of which 
Superintendent Joseph J. Reilly of Ware is 
chairman. This will include a study of the 
present status of Vocational Guidance both 
in and outside Massachusetts, its possibili- 
ties and outlook, the problem of the large 
employers of minors, their attitude; and 
such related problems as involve the health, 
educational, and economic outlook of ju- 
veniles. 
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It is planned to have the investigation in- 
clude a study of the handling of this prob- 
lem not only in Massachusetts but in 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Providence, Min- 
neapolis, New York City, and Cincinnati, 
and to make constructive suggestions along 
practical lines for use in Massachusetts. 

— Joseph J. Reilly, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Vocational Guidance. 


The New York City Vocational Guidance 
Association 

The New York City Vocational Guid- 
ance Association held the first meeting of 
the year October 16 in the office of the presi- 
dent, Mr. H. M. Jefferson, Director of Per- 
sonnel in the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
plans for the year. It was agreed to follow 
the conference plan. There will be round 
table conferences for members with a view 
to exchange of experience, profitable dis- 
cussion, and better mutual acquaintance; 
and conferences to which larger numbers 
will be invited, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing general interest in the subject and dis- 
seminating information. A committee on 
program was appointed. 

It is hoped that as closer coéperation de- 
velops, through such a program of federa- 
tion, the organization may reach the point 
of undertaking some specific research or 
service of another type on its own responsi- 
bility. For the present the members feel 
the need of codrdinating existing enterprises 
at least to the extent of good mutual ac- 
quaintance. — Beatrice Doerschuk, 

Secretary. 


- Teachers College Vocational Guidance 
Association 
Our readers will be glad to know that 
on Friday evening, October 17, there was 
organized the Teachers College Chapter of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. The officers elected were as follows: 


President: Mr. Gordon Grant. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Hermine Solomon. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Aldert Grenell. 
Faculty Adviser: Mr. Arthur F. Payne. 
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The membership in this new branch jg 
limited strictly to Teachers College sty. 
dents. In due time we expect to have a spe. 
cial ‘‘Teachers College Number” of 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. — Editor. 


Notes from South Bend, Indiana 


Miss Anna May Jones has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Miss Dernbach in the 
Placement work of the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau. 

At the meeting of the North Centra] 
Indiana Teachers’ Association October 10 
and 11, a round table discussion was con- 
ducted at the Senior High School section, 
on the responsibility of the Senior High 
School in increasing its holding power 
on the pupils it receives from the Junior 
High School. Miss Dernbach led the dis. 
cussion with a paper on “The Need for 
Curriculum Changes in Senior High School 
as Revealed by the Reasons Students Give 
for Dropping Out.” 

The Vocational Guidance Bureau plans 
this year to work out more definitely lesson 
plans in the Vocational Information classes. 
At present the following time is allowed to 
this work in the Junior High School: 


Grades 7A and B_ 1 hour a week. 
Grade 8B 2 hours a week. 
Grade 8A 3 hours a week. 
Grades 9A and B_ 1 hour a week. 


Last June an attempt was made to ob- 
tain the registration cards for the 9B grade 
in the public schools from all 8th grade 
graduates of the Parochial Schools. Splen- 
did coéperation was given in this effort and 
as a result the usual confusion at the be- 
ginning of a new school year was avoided. 
This work was a part of the educational 
guidance program of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau. — Helen Dernbach, 

Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
School City of South Bend. 


Section Meeting of the Indiana Parent- 
Teacher Association 


At the annual convention of the Indiana 
Parent-Teacher Association held in In- 
dianapolis, October 14 and 15, a section 
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offices. General teacher placement work. 


(including teachers college) and university work. 


hools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


) Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
_ National Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated 


Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 

j nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. Offers various forms of service to 


” American College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Exclusively for college 


Several affiliated offices, 


‘devoted to Vocational Guidance was ad- 
dressed by Helen Dernbach of the Voca- 
i tional Guidance Bureau of South Bend, 
and by James C. Miller, Professor of Edu- 
cation, and Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Indiana. 
| Two new numbers of the Indianapolis 
} Vocational Information Series are coming 
from the press this month — The Printing 
Trades, and The Profession of Journalism. 
The Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West will hold its annual con- 
vention in Chicago, February 12, 13, and 
14, 1925. The program for the section on 
Vocational Guidance, always a prominent 
part of the meetings of this association, will 
be under the general direction of Joseph 
)V. Hanna, Director of Personnel, Joliet 
}Township High School. — H. D. Kitson. 


Some Recent Vocational Guidance 
Activities in Cleveland 


i Vocational guidance workers may be in- 
Merested in some recent ventures in voca- 
tional guidance in Cleveland. Last year a 
Peries of twelve vocational lectures was 
Ponducted at the College for Women of 
Western Reserve University by the Busi- 
mess and Professional Women’s Club of 
Pwleveland. Besides groups from the 800 
Bollege girls, some members of the upper 
brie of the city high schools were present 


nd carried back reports to their high school 
lasses in “Occupations.” “The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer” ran a four hundred word ré- 
pumé of each lecture with a photograph of 


the speaker, and a general notice of the 
course was published in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The visits to places of employment con- 
ducted by the junior and senior high schools 
in Cleveland proved a success. Over 200 
boys enrolled for the trip to the White Mo- 
tor Company, and 75 girls visited the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

The response from employers has been 
most codperative. The Bell Telephone 
Company offered the schools a large num- 
ber of their new booklet, ‘The Magic of 
Communication” by John Mills. A call 
from the head of one of the largest baking 
firms has resulted in his offering to write up 
the baking industry of Cleveland for the 
public schools. 

These employment or industrial visits 
were undertaken as an experiment. They 
were planned for teachers as well as pupils. 
Saturday morning has been the only prac- 
tical time for that on account of the dis- 
tances to be traveled. Each school has been 
asked to send in a letter three days before 
the date of a proposed visit, stating the 
number of boys, girls, and teachers wishing 
to join each excursion, so that arrange- 
ments can be made as to time and place of 
meeting. — Czarina J. Giddings, 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance. 


North Eastern Ohio Vocational 
Guidance Association 


The North Eastern Ohio Vocational 


Guidance Association was organized in 
May, 1924, when Dr. Rynearson spent 


his 

stu. 

spe 

The 
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Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Orrices PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BRANCHES 


Pirrsspures, Pa. NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. AUBURN, MAINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No charge to employers. No charge to 
candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
Correspondence confidential. 


a day in Cleveland. Owing to the late 
start, not much was done in the way of 
meetings during the summer but it gave the 
officers and Program Committee a chance 
to plan a program that, it is believed, will be 
interesting. 

The initial meeting of the year was 
held on October 24 in connection with the 
North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Convention. 
We secured as our speaker, Mr. C. C. Rob- 
inson of New York, who was one of the 
speakers at the National Convention in 
Chicago last year. 

Our Association has an active mem- 
bership of about 35 people composed in 
about equal proportions of representatives 
from the schools, the juvenile courts, 
business clubs, social agencies, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W.C. A., employment managers, and 
interested individuals. This mixture of 
membership makes possible the interchange 
of many interesting view points. 

I am adding herewith a copy of our tenta- 
tive program for this year, our idea being, 
to spend the first year in getting acquainted 
with what is being done and some of the 
problems involved in Vocational Guidance 
in this city. 
PROGRAM 


North Eastern Ohio Vocational Guidance 
Association, 1924-25 


October 24 
East Technical High School. (In 
connection North Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Assn.) 
C. C. Robinson of New York. 
“Guidance and Following-up of Em- 
ployed Boy.” 


Meeting. 


Speaker. 
Subject. 
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November 21 
Meeting. ee and Professional Women’s 
ub. 
Subject. “Vocational Guidance in the Cleve. 
land Public Schools.” 
Speaker. Miss Giddings, Board of Education, 


Discussion. Thirty minutes; Mr. A. H. Stani- 
forth (Emp. Mgr. Cleve. Hdw.). 


January 16 
Meeting. Cleveland Trust Company. 


Speaker. Carlton K. Matson, Director Cleve. 
land Foundation. 
Subject. “Observations regarding the In- 


dividual and the Training for His 
Job.” 
Discussion. Dr. Myers (School of Education). 


February 20 


Meeting. Chamber of Commerce. (In connee- 
tion with Employment Managers’ 
Assn.). 

Subject. “Problems of Employed Juniors as 

“Seen from the Department Store 
Angle.” 

Speaker. Miss Grace Winans, Emp. Mer. 
Halle Bros. 

Discussion. Mr. Whitman (Board of Educa- 
tion). 


March 20 
Meeting. Jewish Center. 


Subject. “Vocational Guidance iin the 
CA.” 
Speaker. Robert E. Lewis. 


Discussion. B. C. Sciple (Director of State- 
City Emp. Bureau). 
April 17 
Meeting. Central Y. M. C. A. 


Subject. “Problems of Placement with Delin- 
quents.”” 
Speaker. Judge George S. Addams. 
Discussion. M. D. Crackle (West Side 
May 


Annual Meeting. 
Dinner. Downtown Hotel. 


Special speaker. 
— E. V. Rasmussen, Secretary. 


Vocational Guidance Work in the Los 
Angeles City School System 


Vocational guidance work in the Le 
Angeles City School System may be prop 
erly said to begin in the seventh grade 
the junior high schools and extend 
through every grade until the studen! 
finishes the senior high school. 
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THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


By Freperick J. ALLEN 
Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


The origin, growth, organization, functioning, and prospects of a typical great 
American industry, completely illustrated with charts, tables, diagrams, and 


MANPOWER IN INDUSTRY 


By Epwarp S. Cowprick 
Author of The Industrial History of the United States, etc. 


A book in labor problems which presents the principles of human relationships in 
industry and successful practices of personnel administration. $3.25 


ECONOMICS FOR EVERYMAN 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By James Epwarp Le RossiGNnou 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska 
Presents the problem of elementary business economics in an unbiased and prac- 
tical manner. The book is written in a simple and interesting style, and is espe- 
cially fit for classes in industrial schools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, W257 STREET 


photographs. 


$4.00 


2.15 


NEW YORK 


In the junior high school it involves: 


1. Incidental contributions from various 


sources such as the emphasis of the oc- 
cupational aspects of geography, his- 
tory, mathematics, and literature. 


. Aseries of try-out courses in several in- 


dustrial, commercial, domestic, agri- 
cultural and fine arts for the purpose of 
aiding the student to discover his own 
interests, abilities, and tendencies and 
at the same time serve as a basis for in- 
telligent guidance by the general coun- 
selor. 


. A definite study of occupational infor- 


mation with a text as a basis, including 
vocational vocabulary building, indus- 
trial, commercial, and professional 
excursions, personal investigations, the 
study of occupational films, the hearing 
of speakers, etc. 


. An introduction to vocational litera- 


ture including book reviews, magazine 
reviews, article reviews, term papers, 
biographies of successful men and 
women, lists of vocational books, mag- 


azines, house-organs, want ads, high 
school courses, etc. 


There is in each of the junior high schools 
a person who is called an educational coun- 
selor, one of whose duties it is to coéperate 
with the occupations teacher and the 
Department of Vocational Education in 
vocational counseling. This plan of close 
codéperation between the educational coun- 
selor, the principal’s office, and the occupa- 
tions teacher bids fair to go a long way in 
helping the student chart not only his edu- 
cational courses but also his life career. 

In the senior high schools the vocational 
guidance work is carried on very much as 
each school sees its own particular needs. 
All the high schools have considerable shop, 
commercial, and fine arts work which is 
made to conform as nearly as possible to 
outside industrial practice. Much of it is 
carried on under Smith-Hughes regulations 
and hence is distinctly vocational. The 
teachers and the principal’s office are al- 
ways on the alert to codrdinate this work so 
that it will bear directly on the projected 
life career of the student. In most of the 
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POR) on Social Case Work as Related to Counsel. 
RAINI 
ing, and Principles of Social and Industrig 
SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS Counseling. = 
. LE 
Miss Cooley writes that simultaneously 
American Private Schools with this announcement, Loyola University & ~ 
9th Edition, 960 pages ; round corners, 2 We 
crimeon silk cloth. pold stamped —$8.06 announces courses in Vocational and Edu. Octol 
A Guide Book for Parents. cational Psychology and in Intelligenc houn 
A Compendium for Educators. Testing, these courses to be given wit) — | 
Annual! Review of Educational Events. es to vocational guid: Repr 
A Discriminating Review of the Private pe ee, nom 
Schools as they are today. cents 
set, $ 
Practic: 
Summer Camps BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE J. 
First Edition, 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and more than 
150 illustrations. — $6. lave tO 
Ps Nichols. A Book pe 
all matters pertaining thereto. Ameren Company, nomic 
A Discriminating Review of the Summer New York, 1923. Price, $1.40. — 
Camp Movement, its origin, development 
present status, and practions. pment, One of the most important movements in [tomplet 
vocational guidance is the growing experi- econom! 
Educational advises parents in the mentation with try-out courses to aid chil- 
P dren to discover their interests and abili- ing avai 
CONSULTATION ON APPOINTMENT ties. We have ‘general shops,” “home tional 
mechanic shops,” and “farm mechanic Pe, for 
PORTER SARGENT shops,”’ in which many samples of simple end 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. trade processes are offered. the Unit 
new book, Junior Business Train- discrimi 
ing,” by Professor Frederick G. Nichols, of Bi}ire subj 
schools a special teacher or a vice-principal om aduate School of Education, Harvard Prepa: 
is assigned the task of vocational and edu- b & work in the field meverthe 
cational counseling with such students as Dusiness try-outs. When the Junior Com- iessional 
may feel the need of it. mercial Survey in 1922 proved the fallacy Bichools « 
The work is under the supervision of the of making bookkeeping and stenography Biipfers th 
Department of Vocational Education. the chief stock in trade in the high school BP 4 4 
— Herbert F. Clark, Assistant Supervisor, commercial course, it became necessary to ronsider: 
Vecational Bducation. find a substitute. Professor Nichols con- B¥phoice o 
ducted this survey and has written this Bjwhat ist 
Vocational Guidance Courses to be Intro- 
. training? 
duced in New Orleans Universities All of the common junior jobs are dis- Bind he 
Announcement is made by Miss Emma _cussed,— the messenger, general clerk, Band? | 
Pritchard Cooley, Secretary of the New shipping clerk, etc.,—and the various kinds Bnd wha: 
Orleans Vocational and Educational Guid- of services rendered, such as using busines B. A; 
ance Association, of several courses in the forms, keeping records, filing, handling [pus kind 
field of vocational guidance which will be money, using directories, shipping pack- Beld, wh 
offered in New Orleans during the present ages, and using the telephone and telegraph. Bpducatior 
winter. Tulane University is introducinga There is also a chapter on simple business Bfoct the s 
course in Vocational Guidance and is con- law. It is supplied with many pages of i0- Periculu 
tinuing the courses in Vocational Psychol- formation and advice which are important By C. 4 , 
ogy, Educational Psychology, and Mental from the vocational-guidance standpoltt. Bielected o 
Testing offered under the Department of In fact, its chief purpose may be said to be Bion in th 
Psychology. It is hoped that these courses _ the orientation of the youngster toward his Buggests, 
will be directly codrdinated with courses first position. The book is an excellent "- Bijuiremen 
given under the De ent of Sociology troductory book for commercial students. Bhi 
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WRaiNING FOR THE PROFESSIONS AND AL- 
Occupations: Faci.ities AVAIL- 
ABLE TO WOMEN IN THE UNITED States. 

} The Bureau of Vocational Information, 

| 2 West 43d Street, New York, N. Y., 

October, 1924. Price, complete volume 
bound in cloth, $3.50. 
Reprints: Art, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, 50 cents each; Business, 75 
cents; all others, 25 cents each. Complete 
set, $6.00. 

Practically all types of professional train- 

jng are now available for women, while they 

have too commonly chosen the shorter or 
cheaper course of training because of eco- 
nomic pressure or doubt in regard to the 

»pportunity open when training has been 

completed. Yet just because of their greater 

economic and occupational handicaps 

Swomen most of all need the very best train- 

ing available. Therefore the Bureau of Vo- 

cational Information has prepared ‘‘Train- 
ing for the Professions and Allied Occu- 
ations: Facilities Available to Women in 

the United States,’’ and for the first time a 

discriminating reference book on this en- 


subject is available. 


Prepared particularly for women, it 
nevertheless covers the whole scope of pro- 
fessional training. It does not merely list 
schools under appropriate classifications, it 
offers the following information: 
| A. A brief summary of occupational 
tonsiderations in each field which affect 
choice of training course. For example, 
what is the scope of the occupation and the 
Wvariety of opportunity for applying special 
fraining? What is its numerical importance 
land the relation between supply and de- 
mand? What is the position of women in it 
end what is the future outlook? 

B. A summary statement of what vari- 
Sbus kinds of training are available in each 
field, what developments in professional 
education are in progress which would af- 
fect the student’s choice of school, what the 
Furriculum should cover. 

C. A description of schools in each field 
Delected or grouped as the educational situa- 
Bion in the particular profession requires or 
Suggests, with a statement of admission re- 
Quirements, kinds of courses, cost, scholar- 


ships and fellowships, time required, ete. 


Children Astray 
BY 
Saul Drucker and M. B. Hexter 


Case studies of juvenile delinquents which 
present a valuable exposition of the inter- 
relation of psychology and social causes 
and effects. “‘ The authors furnish a nar- 
rative marked by a fullness of detail, a 
command of personal incidents, and a de- 
gree of literary skill which cannot be too 
highly commended.” — Boston Transcript. 
“An enlightening book.” — Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 


Price $3.50 a Copy 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Each section has been read and criticized 
by several leading representatives of the 
particular professional field under consid- 
eration and many have been referred to 
professional associations for approval be- 
fore printing. In some instances special 
committees of the profession involved met 
for discussion and revision of the subject 
matter. 

In form the publication offers: 

A. One volume of 742 pages, bound in 
cloth, containing the above information 
complete in twenty-three chapters, and 

B. Twenty-three separate reprints, 
bound in paper, each containing one chap- 
ter dealing with a field of occupation or 
an important occupation, as Agriculture, 
Architecture, and so on. 

This book represents the most extensive 
piece of work yet done by the eminently 
useful Bureau of Vocational Information. 
It will be of great value to women and to all 
who are concerned with their preparation 
for the work of the world. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF VOCATIONAL PsSYCHOL- 
ocy. Charles H. Griffitts. Macmillan, 
New York, 1924. 372 pages. 

Beginning with a chapter entitled, Variabil- 

ity, Its Causes and Extent, and following 

this with a chapter on Statistical Methods, 
this book treats the rest of the topics that 
are coming to be traditional in books on 

Vocational Psychology: Physiognomy, Rat- 

ing Scales, Instincts and Character, Inter- 

viewing, Tests. 

It is questionable whether it is wise to be- 
gin such a book with a discussion of the dry 
topic of variability, or the controversial 
subject of types, or the uninspiring field of 
statistics. To plunge the novice immedi- 
ately into such highly theoretical discus- 
sions is hardly the best means of arousing 
his enthusiastic interest. It would have 
seemed better if the author had presented 
certain “motivating” ideas at the start, 
giving measures of vocational activity of 
various sorts. Instead of discussing vari- 
ability in general, or at least in irrelevant 
terms, he might have demonstrated it by 
presenting figures showing the output of 
actual workers — the different amounts of 
work performed by various typists, or the 
errors made by various telephone operators. 
This would be much more likely to arrest 
the attention of the student of vocational 
problems, and being couched in terms al- 
ready familiar to- him, would entice him 
more readily into the theoretical discussion 
of the causes leading to such variations. 

True, the author warns the reader in the 
preface that he is not writing a “‘ practical”’ 
sort of book, still actual vocational data 
such as those suggested are unquestionably 
needed in a book of this kind if it is to serve 
the best purpose, and fulfill the promise im- 
plicit in the title. A psychologist who gives 
courses on Vocational Psychology to busi- 
ness executives is usually obliged first of 
all to “sell’’ the subject to them. To do 
this he must introduce it in terms familiar 
to them. Accordingly he needs concrete 
teaching materials and plenty of them. 

About half the book is devoted to de- 
scriptions of tests: trade tests, tests for 
strength and endurance, for motor control, 
dexterity, and speed, sensory and percep- 
tual capacity, imagery and imagination, 


and general intelligence. The author ¢o». 


cludes his discussion of the latter gro; 


with the following observation: “On th 
whole, general-intelligence tests have es 
practical value for the employment many. 


ger than for the vocational counselor. [t j 
true that there was considerable intelligeng 


testing around industrial plants immed. 


ately after the war, but too much of it wa 
indiscriminate and ill-advised, and 4 

often done by ‘mushroom’ testers. Ther 
are occasional situations or condition: 
where such tests are of real value; yet com. 
paratively few concerns have enough ¢ 

gain from the use of general-intelligeng 
tests to compensate for the trouble and ex. 
pense.” Similar remarks might just as ap 
propriately have been made about the other 
kinds of tests. This being so, it is difficul: 
to justify the great emphasis placed op 
tests in this book, such tests as “steadi- 
ness,” “imagery,” “strength,”’ etc., which 
in spite of their names, have not been 
shown to have vocational significance. Ty 
include them in a book on Vocational Psy- 
chology is gratuitous if not, indeed, mis 
leading. 

The analysis of vocations is treated much 
more sketchily than the analysis of individ- 
uals. Of course the author has the excus 
that a comparatively small amount of voca- 
tional analysis has been done by psycholo- 
gists. Still the work must be done; some 
psychologists are willing to assert that this 
is where psychology can make its greatest 
contribution to problems of vocational ad- 
justment, and it is to books like this that 
the public must look for interpretation of 
what has been accomplished and for direc: 
tion toward new achievements. 

A pedagogical aid that deserves favor 
able mention is the large number of “ques 
tions and exercises.” There are from ten t 
twenty of these at the end of each of the 
seventeen chapters. Some are designed t¢ 
direct the student in reviewing the material 
in the chapter, others give practice in ma- 
nipulating statistical data. Examples are 
“Tn a normal distribution what per cent 0! 
scores will be between M +3 P.E. and 
M +4P.E.?” “Name six occupations in 
which visual imagery is important and si 
in which it is not important.” “Ordinarily, 
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vould you advise young men with A rat- 
ngs to become barbers, plumbers, or car- 
enters? Why?” Some typographical errors 
lipped through. Some actual grammatical 
srrors should be corrected before another 
rinting. One commonly committed fault 
detracts from the value of the book — 
woks, though listed in profusion, are not 
eferred to by place and date of publica- 
on. — Harry D. Kitson. 


/ALIDITY OF CHARACTER JUDGMENTS 


BaseD ON EXTERNAL Criteria. G. V. 


Cleeton and F. B. Knight. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Baltimore, June, 
1924. 


n this article the writers have presented a 
omprehensive and convincing refutation 
o the theory that character analysis can be 
airly based upon the appearance of phy- 
ical traits. The eight character traits 
hosen for estimates were those frequently 
dicated in phrenological literature. The 


bumber of which varied from 36 in the case 
bf will power, to 13 in the case of the ability 
) make friends. Thirty subjects were 
hosen for analysis. Twenty fraternity 
riends of each gave the reliable estimates 
bf character traits. Each subject was also 
ated by a group of seventy casual observers 
ho were accustomed to judge men and 
omen for employment. The results 
howed the “halo effect”’ even in the esti- 
hates of close associates. The casual ob- 
rvers showed as much reliability among 
remselves as did the close associates, but 
he correlations between the estimates of 
ese two groups of judges showed only a 
eneral positive tendency, slightly better 
ian chance. As for the physical factors 
heasured, these did not show any agree- 
lent with each other, even when they were 
ipposed to indicate the same character 
rait. Moreover, their correlations with the 
timates of both close associates and cas- 
al observers were zero. These results can 
ut disqualify further tendencies to form 
iaracter analyses from physical traits. 
— R. C. Metcalf. 


The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 


INTRODUCTION 


By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“It is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. 
$1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


An EXPERIMENTAL Srupy or THE Voca- 
TIONAL INTERESTS OF A LIBERAL ARTS 
Group. Kathryn McHale. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Balti- 
more, June, 1924. 


The writer gives the results of a follow-up 
study of a group of Goucher College stu- 
dents who had been given an intelligence 
test (The Thorndike Intelligence Test for 
H. Seniors), a “Vocational Test,” and 
who had been asked to indicate their prefer- 
ences for vocations while they were still in 
college. The “ Vocational Test” was an in- 
formation test based upon vocational inter- 
ests in eight different fields. The results of 
the questionnaires which were sent to the 
students one year after graduation showed 
that 24 per cent followed the vocation they 
had preferred, 28 per cent their second 
choice, and 20 per cent work not mentioned 
as a choice. The vocational pursuit of the 
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father seemed to have been a negligible in- 
fluence in these changes. Many wished to 
change their vocational preference after the 
two-year interval. Correlations are given 
to show the relationship between the voca- 
tional test rating and choice of vocation, 
success in the same, and intelligence test 
scores. It is hard to interpret these results 
as the writer has not indicated how the vo- 
cational test was scored, or how the choice 
of vocations was reduced to units for corre- 
lations. If the vocational test was adapted 
to detect special interests, one would not 
expect it to correlate with a test for general 
intelligence. Not correlating with it, it 
might readily prove a valuable source of in- 
dependent information for guidance. The 
correlations given between the standing on 
the vocational test and success in social 
service, business, and science ran high, but 
the size of the groups was not given, and 
one cannot know but what this test might 
correlate with success in any line. 

The counselor in the college has a diffi- 
cult problem in guidance, as such students 
necessarily have superior general intelli- 
gence and so are capable of doing many 
tasks successfully. It is doubtful that many 
students would have marked interests in 
special lines, or they would not have chosen 
a college education requiring excellence in 
all fields of thought. Miss McHale is right 
in stressing the need of a study of interests 
in such a group, but it is not likely that a 
vocational test such as hers, scored as a 
whole, will meet the needs of the counselor. 

— R. C. Metcalf. 


Wuat 1s THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 
Wortn? D. A. Laird. Industrial Man- 
agement, New York, June, 1924. 


In this article the writer points out to em- 
ployment managers the unreliability of 
forming estimates of character traits from 
handwriting. Quoting the work of Miss 
L. C. Walton of Columbia University, he 
showed that the average correlation for 
estimates of such traits from one hundred 
letters of application was but .54, a relia- 
bility of only 10 per cent better than is due 
to chance. Little consistency was found in 
judges who were asked to form the same 
estimates after the lapse of a month. The 


presence of the “halo effect” also indicate 


that such letters created general impres. 


sions which were at the basis of all sud 
estimates. The writer also referred to th. 


study of Dr. A. T. Poffenderger of Colyp. 


bia University, which showed that th 
validity of such judgments was even les 
than the reliability of the method. Thy 
work of Professor Hull of the University , 
Wisconsin was also cited, which showed 
that the methods of graphologists had p 
validity at all. Finally the author pointe 
out that there is no basis for the judgmer 
that neatness in a letter of applicatin 
necessarily means neatness in other m 
spects. In fact, the letter of applicatiq 
merely brings to the employer the name 
and addresses of interested applicants. 

It is of interest to note that, in the My 
number of this journal, the editor urges en- 
ployers to read Dr. Laird’s articles “ wit! 
careful attention,” as they ‘‘serve to lay th: 
ghosts of common but erroneous beliefs 

— R. C. Metealf. 


Cmitp Accountinc. A. B. Moehlma 
Courtis Standard Tests. Friesema Broth- 
ers Press, Detroit, Michigan, 192 
Cloth, 54 X 8, 205 pages. Profusely illus 
trated with charts, tables, diagrams, ani 
forms. Bibliography and index. Price 
$1.85. 

This book deals with a problem that is r 

ceiving far too little attention from the ger- 

eral educator and especially from voc 
tional educators, too many of whom ar 
still teaching subjects instead of students 

No business man would think of conduct 
ing his business knowing so little of his ra 
material, his manufacturing processes, ( 
his finished product and effectiveness as 
vocational educators and vocational cour 
selors know of our raw material, educe 
tional processes, finished product, am 
effectiveness. 

Education is rapidly becoming a scient 
and it is only on the basis of known facts o> 
tained by keeping records that any pr 
posal in the future concerning any phase ¢ 
education can be justified. 

This book should be in the hands of a0) 
administrator of vocational education 2” 
vocational guidance. It will be very helpit 
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STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 


A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.”” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantages, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation 

“ I acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue.’ — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Harvard University 


A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


“Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). “Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.’ — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of ‘‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 


© in the suggesting of forms, systems, meth- 
} ods, and purposes of record keeping. The 
nearly thirty pages of suggestive forms will 
§ be a veritable gold mine to educational ad- 
| ministrators in any field of work. 
— Arthur F. Payne. 


Drawine Prosiems. Edward 
Berg and George Elleson, Instructors, 
Washington High School, Milwaukee. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
1924. Price, $1.60. 


§ This volume is an excellent example of the 
® text-and-problem type of school book. The 
sproblems are presented by means of data 
Band sketches, and in partially completed 
sform. They are not simply solutions to be 
copied, but problems whose solution must 
be completed by the student. The prob- 
slems are practical and carry a high stand- 

ard of drafting room technic. They are ar- 


ranged in four groups: Machine Fastenings, 
Appliances for Transmission of Power, De- 
vices Controlling Motion, and Small 
Machines. 

The book contains 71 drawings, 51 full- 
page plates, and 18 tables of machine stand- 
ards. 


Tue CoNnTINUATION ScHOOLS OF Massa- 
cHuseTtTs. A Study made by the Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee, Inc., 
Boston, January, 1924. 

This pamphlet is an excellent presentation 
of the nature and work of the continuation 
school. It presents the children’s opinions 
and the employers’ opinions of the school. 
The study recommends that the service of 
vocational guidance should be further de- 
veloped in the continuation school and 
that, as a part of the program, a course 
should be arranged for the systematic 
study of occupations. 
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